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formal accomplishments distinctive of an aristocratic
class and a governing tradition, and much more con-
cerned with the specific attainments necessary for effec-
tive living at their own social level and in their own milieu
in what they knew to be a significantly changing world.
We must relate them, therefore, to the Royal Society,
to the inventions of the i8th century, to the beginnings
of the Industrial Revolution and to the modes of thought
which gave rise to the revolutions in America and in
France. It is no accident that Priestley, one of their
most distinguished products, was at once a scientist of
note and an enthusiastic supporter both of the cause of
the American rebels and of the French revolutionaries.
The Dissenting Academies are thus of importance in
English educational history as representing a vigorous
and sustained effort to think out a " modern" curri-
culum and apply it in practice. While not departing
from the dominant idea of education for culture, and
while remaining thoroughly English in temper, they cut
loose from the prevailing tradition of classical training
and aristocratic accomplishments, looked at their own
actual world with open eyes, and worked out a curriculum
which would prepare for effective living in such a world.
In it, as it developed, classics and the customary linguistic
studies had no gieat place; instead, we find English,
history and modern languages with a good deal of
mathematics and science.
In such times this was revolutionary enough, sensible
and relevant as we should regard it now. Yet, m another
aspect it, too, was the continuance and development of a
tradition dating from as far back as the Reformation.
It is a Protestant tradition repiescnting the educational
outlook of an enterprising middle-class that had broken
completely with Rome and was as objectively zealous in